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Marriage and Divorce in Iowa 1940-47 
| By Kennetu L. CANNON 
Iowa State College 


There is more to this article than meets the eye. Prepared for the 
first Conference on Family Relations in lowa since the war at the 
request of the program committee, these data enabled the participants 
to view their state quite objectively, to spot where family disorganiza- 
tion was most apparent, and to focus on the areas most in need of help. 


In the discussion which followed a nine-point program of action was 


formulated. The device of starting with premises of fact brought focus 
to the discussion and encouraged participants to document recommen- 
_ dations they proposed. Mr. Cannon's sources and techniques are ap- 
plicable for any state or regional conference program.—Eb. 

THE basic data for an analysis of mar- 
riage and divorce in any state are found in the reports of 
the division of vital statistics within the state board of 
health. In Iowa those records are broken down by coun- 
ties to make a regional, a rural-urban, and a spot county 
analysis possible. An overall picture of marriage and 
divorce trends are given in Table 1. 


1. Nuwsex or MARaiaces AND Divorces in Iowa 1940-47 


Year Number of -Number of Ratio of Marriages 
Marriages — Divorces to Divorces 
1940 48,350! 4739 10.2:1 
1941 25,936 5,098" 5.131 
1942 13, 4,'708° 2.821 
1943 - 13,531* 5,220° 2.631 
1944 > 17,1215 6, 089"° 2.821 
1945 21,2564 7, 6064 2.831 
1946 32,539" 9,905" 3-331 
1947 (6 months) 14,1224 3,2502 4-431 
\ 4 Statistical Report of the Division of Vital Statistics for the State of 
_ Towa, 1940, p. 243. 
8 Ibid., 1341, p. 235. 
Thid., 1942, p. 137. 


Ibid., 1943-44, 133- 
Ibid., 1943-44, P. 137- 
Tbid., 1940, p. 279. 
oe 1941, p. 264. 
» 1942, P. 147. 
* Ibid., 1943-44, p. 156. 
 Tbid., 1943-44, P- 158. 
H Private communication with director of the lowa division of vital 
statistics. 


a high in 1940 to a low point in 1942 and an all-time high 
in 1946. The final figure for 1947 will fall conspicuously 
shert of the 1946 totals. These are roughly in line with 
the averages for the country as a whole. Divorce totals 


were low in 1942 and reached their high point in 1946. - 


It is anticipated that they too will decline during the year 


of 1947, as is evidenced’ by the figures for the first half of 


the year. 
The ratio between divorces and marriages was only 2.6 
marriages per divorce in 1943, which was the narrowest 


_ -fatio found in any year. Despite the fact that 1946 was 


the high point in point of total divorces, the ratio was 
wider due to the large number of marriages which took 
place during that year. 

For the purpose of analyzing the divorce rates of the 
various counties in Iowa by rural and urban differences 
the 99 counties in the state were divided into 5 groups on 
the basis of the population of the largest town or city in 
that county. 

Tha wets divided ve fellows: 

Group I. 23 counties. Largest town under 2,499 population. 

This group of counties was deemed the most rural. 

Group II. 34 counties. Largest town between 2,500 and 4,999 in 


population. 

Group III. 22 counties. Largest city between 5,000 and 9,999 in 
population. 

Group IV. 9 counties. Largest city between 10,000 and 24,999 in 


population. 
Group V. 11 counties. Largest city over 25,000 in population. 
This group of counties was designated the most urban. 
Divorce rates per 1,000 estimated population were 
computed for each group of counties for each year as a 
given in Figure 1. 


Div. per 
1,000 Pop. 
Tr 
5: 
4- Group V 
35 Group IV 
1+ “Group I 


1940 °43 ~'45 '47* 

_ Fie. 1. Divorce Rates per 1,000 Population Iowa Rural Urban 
' * Estimate based on data for first six months of 1947. 

With the exception of the two most rural groups of 
counties, the divorce rate differences are remarkably clear 
cut. As the degree of urbanity increases, so does the di- 
vorce rate. Group V, the most urban group of counties is 
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well ahead of any other group in respect to high divorce 


rates. It is interesting to note, however, that in 1947, the 
decline in Group V was greater than in any other group 
of counties. 

To determine if the differences between the various 
groups were statistically significant, analysis of variance 
was used, and when the variation between the groups was 
compared with the variation within the groups an F. 
value of 50.4682 was secured, which greatly exceeds the 
needed 3.53) necessary to be highly significant. Thus the 
differences between groups are very definitely much 
greater than the differences within groups. And in all 
. probability, the greatest single factor affecting the divorce 
rate of counties in Iowa is the rural-urban differential. 

It was found, however, that within the various groups 
there were certain counties which stood out as having 
very high or very low divorce rates in comparison with 
other counties within that particular group. In Figure 2, 
the divorce rates for four of these counties are presented. 
In Groups I and II, Clarke County had the highest di- 
vorce rate, averaging 2.65 divorces annually per 1,000 

1 Snedecor, George W. “Statistical Methods,” Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, 1938, page 187. 


mz. 
v 
MONONA 


V 3.81. 
Very High in Group © 
to 2.41 


Polk County 
Group V High 

Clark County 

Dubie Coty 

1940 41 ‘42 ‘44°45 "46 County 
Group II Low 
Fic. a. Rural and Urban lowa Counties with highest and lowest 


divorce rates. 


* 1947 figures are estimates based on data for first 6 months of year. 


population for the 1940-1946 period, whereas Sioux 
County in Group II, only averaged .40 divorces annually 
for the same period. In the urban counties, Polk County's 
average annual divorce rate for the period of 1940-46 
was 6.22, whereas Dubuque, another urban county in 
Group V possessed an annual average rate of 1.2/7. 

By comparing the divorce rate of each county with the 
average of the counties within the same group, in effect, 


J 


Difference between county divorce rate per 1000 popu 
group of counties. lowa 1940-46, Group Averages: I 1.06; "II 1.08; Ill 1.60; IV 2.58; 


Very Low in Group 


lation and average rate for that 


—.43 to —2.54 
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it was possible to hold the rural-urban factor constant, and 
thus compare different areas of the state. In Chart I, the 
difference between the average annual divorce rate for a 
particular county and the annual average divorce rate for 
the group of counties in which it was classified is given 
for every Iowa county. 

Counties with very high divorce rates in comparison 
with their group are marked in black, whereas counties 
with very low divorce rates in comparison with their 
group are marked by dots. Certain relationships become 
at once apparent. For instance in southern Iowa, most of 
the counties have high divorce rates. In northwestern 
Jowa, most of the counties. have very low divorce rates. 
(In both cases comparisons with other counties of their 
rural urban groups were made.) 

Such differences offer the material for future research 
to determine why, in a highly agricultural state like Iowa, 
with very few, if any, mining or manufacturing towns, 
such differences do exist. In some cases, like Dubuque 
County, it is readily apparent. It is in all probability, 
caused by the influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that area. In other areas the explanation may not be 
quite as simple, but may be related to a multiplicity of 
cultural factors. 

One might expect that counties surrounding the prin- 
cipal urban county might have been affected by that 
- county, but by noticing the counties surrounding Polk 
County on Chart I, it becomes apparent that this is prob- 
- ably not the case, as 5 of the 7 counties immediately sur- 
rounding Polk County, have extremely low divorce rates 
in comparison with their groups. 

_ It might also be noted that the two counties in which 
are situated Iowa's two Jargest colleges, Story (Iowa State 
College), and Johnson (State University of Iowa), have 


Index 
Numbers 
240 
Group V 
220 « Group IV 
Group II 
200 Group III 
1804 Group 
160 - 


1940 ‘41: "42°43 "44 “46 


Fie. 3. Rates of divorce increase lowa Counties 1940-46. 


per 
1000 Pop. 


Group V 


Group I 


1940 42 43 45 46" 
Fic. 4. Marriage rates in lowa for most rural and most urban groups. 


* 1947 figures are estimates based on data for first 6 months of year. 


quite low divorce rates. It would be interesting to know 
if such differences are due to the effect of the educational 
institutions located there or to other factors. 

The hypothesis might be used that secularization 1s 
proceeding at a faster rate in the rural counties than it is 
in the urban counties, and consequently divorce rates 
would be increasing more rapidly in the rural counties. 
In order to test such a hypothesis, trend lines were com- 
puted for the various groups for the years of 1940 to 1946, 
and were then fitted to index numbers to make compari- 
sons possible. As shown in Figure 3 Groups IV and V 
have trend lines which are almost exact. The largest dif- 
ference occurs between Groups I and II, who had very 
similar divorce rates on Figure 1. Thus one can see how 
highly similar are the trend lines, and the differences are 
in all probability not. significant. Group V divorces did 
increase at a slightly faster rate than any other group — 


‘during this period and Group I divorces increased at the 


slowest rate of any of the groups. Thus the data do not 
bear out the hypothesis, if divorce rates are used as a 
measure of secularization. — 

A similar breakdown was used for marriage rates for 
the various counties and groups of counties, but it was 
found that counties varied tremendously in the number 


’ of marriages taking place within their bounds, probably 


because certain counties cater to the marrying trade and 
have built up reputations as marrying centers. For exam- 
ple, Worth County, a Group I county had over 1,900 mar- 
riages in 1940, which would be approximately 1 marriage 
for every 5.2 of population. 

In the comparison of groups, however, Group V was 
consistently in the lead of any group, whereas the other 
four groups crisscrossed each other several times. In— 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The Divorce Problem 


By Jupce Crayton W. Rose 
Court of Domestic Relations, Columbus, Ohio 


IT IS generally recognized that the 

marital relationship is of great public concern. The public 
is interested in the solidarity of the home and it is the in- 
tent and purpose of our society and law to make it per- 
manent. One of the judges of the U. S. Supreme Court 
had this to say on marriage: “It is an institution, in the 
maintenance of which in its purity, the public is deeply 
interested for it is the foundation of the family and of 
society without which there would be neither civilization 
nor progress.” 
The leaders and public minded citizens of every com- 
munity are or must be interested in saving the American 
Home. It is a part of our democracy which sometimes we 
feel is being threatened. They are interested in the prob- 
lems of marriage and divorce because they recognize it as 
a social problem effecting our entire society and it. is 
upon the preservation of this social structure that our 
security, happiness and well-being rests. 

What has happened to the American Home as an insti- 
tution? Is it going on the rocks? “Have we arrived at a 
point’ where we believe we can carry on an organized 
society without the home as one of the cornerstones in 
that foundation? This question fits in with many other 
questions being asked today—such as: What is wrong 
- with business? What is wrong with labor and industry? 
What is wrong with education and religion—with_our 
fiscal and political economy? What is wrong with our 
international relations? What is wrong with our entire 
civilized society of the world? These are some of the 
problems of today. 


Let us see_what happened to the American Home last 


year which should cause us to be concerned: During the 
year of 1946 we had 1,500,000 marriages in the U. S. 
but during the same period we had’ 500,000. divorces. 
That is—one divorce to every three marriages: Compare 
that to the beginning of this century when we had a ratio 
of 1 to every 9, and it has been predicted by our students 
on marriage and divorce that it may reach one divorce out 
of every two marriages by 1950. That means 50% of the 
marriages entered into would end up in the divorce court. 

Let us look at the picture in Ohio. Ohio has approxi- 
mately 1/18 of the total population of the U. S. yet last 
year we had nearly } of all the divorce cases filed in our 
country. 75% of all civil cases filed in the civil courts of 
_ Franklin County last year were divorce action: 


1946 3800 granted 
6400 marriages 

people today believe that the court breaks up the home 
and the court destroys the marriage. I recognize that a 
legal definition for divorce is the breaking up of a home 
but this is not a correct social definition. A broken home 
is not.the result of divorce but a divorce is the result of a 
broken home. Divorce is the result of an unsuccessful 


‘marriage. The home is dead before it ever reaches the 


court. The judge or court merely performs the autopsy 
on the unsuccessful marriage. 

- Iam not going to discuss with you the causes of the 
breakdown in family life as I see it. The law of our state 
attempts to identify the causes as gross neglect of duty, 
extreme cruelty, habitual drunkenness, adultery, etc. yet 
I think all of us will agree that the real causes are hidden 
indicate. 

We know that there has been a change in the attitude 
toward marriage in the past half century. Our entire 
philosophy of family life has changed. The family and 
community social circle in which marriages were usually 


- founded suffered a severe blow with the advent of the 


life was not the first to change. It has followed the change 
in times. 

de like is teinde of 
these other forces. I think of my own life as a boy. I 
lived in the waning horse and buggy days. My social: 
circle was confined to a radius of four or five miles. It was. 
difficult to get beyond that radius. The social life was 
confined within that émall sphere. The character of every 
boy or girl in that circle was known by every parent and 
discussed in the homes. Today that social radius has ex- _ 
panded or has been extended many miles. Last night my 
son had a date with a girl from Delaware—a radius of 20 - 
miles. He met her at a social gathering in Reynoldsburg—- 
a radius of 25 miles in the opposite direction. I never 
heard of this girl or her family. I know nothing of their — 
character or reputation—nor can they be expected to 
know anything about me unless they hire a detective 
agency for a character report. ee 

Living we are in this tnipredictable age invention 
and production we may expect further changes in family 


1945 4800divorce petitions 3200 granted life and attitudes. The aeroplane may expand that social 
4700 marriages (Continued on page 88) 
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Student Views on Mate Selection 


By Haroitp T. CurisTENSEN 
, Professor of Sociology, Purdue University 


THIS is a study of student views on 
mate selection based upon two surveys at Brigham Young 
University. 

Presentation of data. The first of these surveys was un- 
dertaken during the school year 1941-44. The question- 
naire that was used had been worked out and tested earlier 
by the author at the University of Wisconsin. In conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Ariel S. Ballif, it was now slightly revised 
and administered to a number of classes in courtship and 
marriage at Brigham Young University. It was given early 
in each quarter so that answers would not be influenced 


by class discussion. Anonymity was maintained by not . 


requiring signatures. Nearly one hundred percent usable 
returns were received, from 1,157 persons in all. Results 
from that part of the survey which pertained to make 
selection are summarized in Table I. Students were given 
these instructions: 
The following list of traits and conditions is intended to cover some 
of the things generally looked for in making a normal choice of marriage 
’ partner. (It is taken for granted that the choice is a normal one, i.e., 
that extreme racial differences, mental deficiency, etc., would auto- 
matically disqualify the person under consideration.) You are asked 
to check each item according to how important you consider it in 


choosing a mate—three checks if you think it indispensable, two if 
important but not indispensable, one if desirable but not very impor- 
tant, and zero if irrelevant or of no importance. 


The second survey was conducted during the 1946-47 
academic year. Schedules again were administered before 
students had become conditioned through class discus- 
sion, and answers were kept entirely anonymous. But, 
as will be noted below, a fundamental change was made 
in the approach to the problem— instead of checking 
factors according to the relative emphasis of each, students 
were now asked to answer specific questions on whether 
or not they would marry according to certain type situa- 
ations. It was felt that this technique woul complement 
the earlier approach, and the two together give amore 
complete picture of the total phenomenon of mate selec- 
tion. Another change was that this second survey made it 
possible to separate the single from the married and the 
Mormon from the non-Mormon, and to thereby obtain a 
more homogeneous group for analysis. The group studied 
in the first survey was composed largely but not entirely 
of unmarried Mormons. The second one was however, 
and schedules were returned from 1,385 Mormon stu- 


Taste I. Ratines on Factors Mate 


Classification Males Females Total 
Factors rated by relative importance of each! 
Dependable character 95-6 94.0 (1) 
2. Emotional stability and maturity -§ (3) 92.3 (2) go.3 (2) 
3. Ambition and industriousness 84.1 0 91.9 (3) 89.2 (3) 
4. Desire for home and children 87.6 (2 89.6 (4) 88.9 (4) 
5. Good health (including heredity) 85.7 (4) 87.9 eH} 87.1 (5) 
6. Abstinence from use of liquor 84.1 (6) 88.7 (5 87.1 (6 
9... or love 8) 81.9 (10) 81.2 (9) 
10. Abstinence from use of tobacco 19-4 fr0} 81.4 (11) 80.7 (10) 
11, Similar religious backgrounds 74.7 (11 83.0 (9) 80.1 (11) 
12. Refinement in manners 73.9 (12) 77-4 (12) 76.1 (12) 
13. Education and general intelligence 64.3 (14) 69.4 (13) 67.6 e3} 
14. Good cook and housekeeper 73.8 (13) 62.2 (16) 66.2 (14) 
15. Similar educational backgrounds 57.3 (16) 65.8 (14) 62.9 (15) 
16. Abstinence from use of tea or coffee 54-7 te 63.0 (r5) 60.2 (16) 
17. Sociability or being good mixer 60.4 (15 59.2 (19) 59.7 (17) 
(7 $4.3 (19 
a(1 
Good looks $7.0 (19, 32.1 (21) 3 (20) 
21. Sirailar political backgrounds 29.0 (21 36.0 (20) 33-6 (21) 
Number of persons doing the rating 402 1,157 
Average number of checks per person 44.2 46.6 45.8 
Percent of all factors receiving three checks 37.8 44-3 42.1 
= patiogs ived at by summing the total checks each item received, and then calculating the t this was of the potential or possible 
number Sissies de couhd nee received. These are the statistics shown in the columns of this table. Fi in parenthesis are ranks. 
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Taste II. Pencentacs DisraisuTion or AND Answers TO Quzstions ON Marz Sexection! 


Classification of Questions 
(Arranged in descending order of “no 


answers) 


Yes No 
Males Females | Males Females | Males Females 


If everything else were favorable, except for this one thing, would you 


marry someone: 
1. That you knew to be dishonest and unreliable 


2. That was neurotic and unstable emotionally 


not 

14. That. looked like a financial risk (girl's answer) 
tf, That had been unchaste, i 
16. That was poorly trained for homemaking (boy's answer) 
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dents. Results of responses to the questions are presented 
in Table II. 

Though the tables are not entirely comparable, because 
of the different approaches made and different universes 
studied, they are similar and will be analyzed together. 

The factor hierarchy. The two factors rated most im- 
portant for mate selection were essentially the same in 
both studies: (1) Dependable charatter, as shown also by 
an unwillingness to marry someone who was dishonest 
and unreliable; and (2) Emotional stability and maturity, 
which is further demonstrated by a reluctance to. marry 
someone neurotic and unstable. 

Other factors rating fairly high are as follows: (3) Am- 
bition and industriousness, which ranked third in the 
first survey, but was not covered by the second; (4) 
Pleasing disposition, or refusal to marry someone who is 
hard to get along with, which ranked seventh and third 
respectively; (5) Desire for home and children, or re- 
luctance to marry someone who would probably remain 
~ childless, which ranked fourth and seventh respectively; 


but where 


(6 Abstinence from use of liquor, or reluctance to marry” 


a drinker, which ranked sixth and fifth respectively; (7) 
Mutual attraction; or to someone 
not loved, which ranked ninth and fourth respectively; 
(8) Good health and heredity, or (as in the case of the 
second survey) refusal to marry into a family containing 
feeblemindedness, which ranked fifth and ninth respec- 
tively; (9) Abstinence from use of tobacco, or disinclina- 
tion to marry a smoker, which ranked tenth and sixth 
respectively; (10) Chastity, which ranked eighth and 
fifteenth respectively; and (11) Similar religious back 
grounds, or an unwillingness to matry someone of another 
church, which ranked eleventh and tenth respectively. 
Further comparisons can be made from a study of the 
tables. 


left unanswered, they were they were classified in with the “doubtful” category. 


who constituted the sample for this 


Some rather wide discrepancies have already been noted 
between the two samples. Most likely there are three 


‘reasons for this: (1) The difference in approach and word- 


ing in the two instances—take, for example, the items of 
health and chastity; in the first we' compare a general 
consideration of health with a specific case of possible 
inheritance; while in the second we introduce the phrase 
“but has since repented” into one of the samples, which is 
undoubtedly the explanation for that factor ranking so low 
in that case. (2) The fact that different universes are 
studied—universes separated by several years, and then 
one of them refined by the exclusion of non-Mormons and 
matried persons. (3) Sampling errors or chance variations. 
Were the data comparable to start with, we would make 


| estimates of these latter chance errors and then test for 


significant differences. 

But, since that is impossible, we must rest content with : 
what we have and use the data for what they are worth. 
Recognizing these weaknesses, however, we would still 
summarize by saying that important factors in mate selec- 
tion among Mormon youth are as follows—not necessarily 
listed in order, except for the first two: 


It will be well at this we this let 
compares with other, non*’Mormon groups. The writer 
during the Autumn of 1938, first built the choice-of-mate 


_. Check list upon which Table I of this article is based, and 
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4. That you didn’t love : | 
That wae use of liquor 
6. That was a user of 
: That was physically unattractive and unpopular 
4 9. That had a brother who had been feebleminded from birth 
: 10. That belonged to another church 
j 11. That was ten years older than yourself 
12. That had no more than an eighth grade education 
Dependable character 
Emotional stability and maturity _ 
Desire for home and children ; 
Abstinence from liquor and tobacco 
; Mutual attraction—love 
% Good health and heredity 


tried it upon 234 University of Wisconsin students.! The 
six most important mate selecting factors according to that 
group were: (1) Dependable character, (2) Emotional 
stability and maturity, (3) Pleasing disposition, (4) Mu- 
tual attraction, (5) Desire for home and children, and (6) 
Good health. It will be noted that all six of these are in 
the Mormon list given above, and in about the same 
in the Mormon rating, however, was only ninth with the 
other group, and chastity was eighth and fourteenth re- 
spectively. On the other hand, the Wisconsin students 
seemed to emphasize sociability, education, and refine- 
ment more than did those in Utah. In the main, however, 
these two groups rated items approximately the same. 

Only the Mormon group was tested on the non-use of 
liquor, tobacco, and tea or coffee as factors in mate selec- 
tion. These were included there because of the heavy 
and official emphasis that the Utah Church gives to such 
things. It will be noted, from both Table I and Table II, 
that drinking is considered more objectionable than smok- 
ing, but that both are regarded as rather serious when it 
comes to looking for a mate, and both are seen as much 
more serious than the taking of tea or coffee. 

Some comparisons by sex. Males and females are pretty 
well agreed with each other on the factors important to 
mate selection. To show this, rank correlation coefficients 
of .95 and .74 were obtained between columns one and 


two of Table I and columns three and four of Table II 


Yet there are differences. 

Before’ contrasting the sexes as to specific traits pre- 
ferred it will be well to observe that the females of this 
sample were more selective or perfectionistic than were 
the males. This is shown in the last two lines of Table I, 
where it can be noted that males on the average gave only 
44-2 checks to all items, compared with -46.6 for the fe- 

compared with 44.3 percent for the 
femalea? Both of these differences are statistically sig- 
nificant, critical ratios being 2.3 and 2.1 respectively. 

There are certain things that males tended to empha- 
size relatively more than did females. Listed from Table I 
in order of significance of difference these are: (1) Good 
looks, (2) Good cook and housekeeper, (3) Abstinence from 
use of tobacco, (4) Desire for home and children, (5) Good 

1 Harold T. Christensen. “Public Opinion in the Field of Court- 
ship.” Unpublished seminar paper, University of Weconsin, 1939. The 


check list was a of a questionnaire. 


of Wisconsin students the year, ca at ee published 
aber 


i 
of of There it was found 
females averaged 36.9 and 38.4 checks respectively 
tot on ony 18 factors intel of te 21 of hs and cnateed 
36-7 percent and 45.0 percent of all items indispeneable. 


0, preliminary to calculating 


health, and (6) Sociability.* All of these differences, ex- 
cept number four, found support in the second survey re- 
ported in Table II. There, the six greatest male differences 
over female were as follows: refusal to marry someone 
(1) That was ten years older than yourself, (2) That was 
physically unattractive and unpopular, (3) That was a 
user of tobacco, (4) That was hard to get along witb, (5) 
That had a weak heart, and (6) That was neurotic and un- 
stable emotionally.‘ In addition, it should be pointed out 
that, while only 22.7 percent of the males in the second 
survey would decline to marry a girl poorly trained in 
homemaking, that figure is undoubtedly higher than the 
female figure would have been had they been asked to 
answer this same question. The disinclination of males 
in the second survey to pay as much attention to the 
childbearing factor (item 7 on Table II) as did the males 
in the first survey (item 4 in Table I) may be due partly 
to the different wording of the statements and partly to 
the different universes studied—the latter sample con- 
tained more veterans and may reflect changes in attitude 
due to war experience. In summary, it appears that our 
males in choosing a mate tend to emphasize the following 
more than do females: 


Emotional stability and agteeableness 
Good health and a chance to live 
Desire for home and children (first sample) 


Conversely, there were certain factors that females 


- emphasized more than males. From Table I these are: 


(1) Good financial prospect, (2) Similar religious back- 
grounds, (3) Similar educational backgrounds, (4) Similar 
political backgrounds, (5) Ambition and industriousness, 
(6) Abstinence from use of tea or coffee, and (7) Chastity.® 
By way of comparison, the seven items that females in 
the second survey gave disproportionate emphasis to are 
these; they didn’t want to marry anyone who (1) Be- 
longed to another church, (2) Had a brother who was 


3 Critical ratios for these six items, in order, are as follows: 7.6; 5.4; 
1.7; 1.6; 1.5; and 1.5, They are on the assumption of relative emphasis; 
them, male and total percentages were 
stepped up proportionately to what these would have been had males 
given the same average number of checks to all items as did females. 
It will be noted that only the first two of these differences are 


statistically significant. 

It was also (1) Good looks, and (a) Good cook and housekeeper, that 
males em tly more than did females in the earlier 
University of Wisconsin study referred to above 

4 Critical ratios of differences based upon columns three and four of 
the table are as follows: 13.9; 5.0; 3.8; 3.3; 1.6; and 1.4. 

5 Critical ratios, based upon the same assumptions as ven in foot- 
ntages lowing for an ac’ 

Greatest female differences over male in the University of Wisconsin 
study referred to above were on the items; (1) Good financial prospect, 
(2) Ambition and industriousness, (3) Education and general intelli- 
gence, and (4) Similar backgrounds. 
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Someone not too much older 
Attractiveness and popularity 
: Good cook and housekeeper 
A non-smoker 
| 
| 


feebleminded from birth, (3) Had no more than an eighth 
grade education, (4) Either could not have or did not want 


- children, (5) Had been unchaste, though had since re- 


pented, (6) Was dishonest and unreliable, or (7) Was a 
user of liquor.* In addition, we feel safe in assuming that 
fewer males, than the 29.2 percent of the females in the 
second survey who declined to marry someone that looked 
like a poor financial risk, would have so declined had this 
question been put to them. Summarizing, we can say that 
the females of our study tend to pay more attention to the 
following factors in choosing a mate than do the males: 

Similar backgrounds—religious, educational, and political 

Ambition and industriousness 

Education beyond the eighth grade 

Freeness from hereditary blights 

Sexual purity—chastity 

A norvuser of liquor, tea, and coffee 

Capacity and desire for children (second sample) 

6 Critical ratios of differences are as follows: 5.4; 4.5; 3.6; 2.6; 1.8; 

1.5; and 1.3. 


Conclusions. This has been a report of two separate 

but related surveys on student opinion in the field of mate 
selection. Significant findings are as follows: (1) Males 
and females tend to emphasize about the same things 
when it comes to picking a partner for marriage, and 
they both pay most attention to such personality traits 
as dependability and emotional maturity. (2) Males, how- 
ever, look somewhat more to such things as youthfulness 
in relation to self, attractiveness and popularity, home- 
making ability, non-smoking, and agreeableness of dis- 
position. (3) Females, on the other hand, show them- 
selves to be generally more choosy and to give greater 
emphasis to such things as financial ability, education and 
ambition, similarity of backgrounds, prospects for normal 
children, and chastity. 
_ Since the study has been exploratory, its shortcomings 
are readily admitted. The writer hopes to expand and 
refine the approaches made here, and to discover if possible 
if these verbalizations regarding mate selection square 
with actual mate choices. 
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radius to several hundred miles. What family life will be 
for our children of tomorrow, rests with us in meeting 
the challenge of this change. We can help to set the sails 
on our ship of matrimony and guide it into fairer havens 


or we can allow it to be cast on the shoals by our hurricane 


of indifference. 

The responsibility of preserving and the building of 
happy American homes rests with us as parents—as a 
part of our proper parental training. 

It rests with the schools as a part of our educational 
system, in teaching our young folks the respanfiiwilities of 
the home and how to meet this fast changing need. 

It rests with the ministers of our churches, to furnish 


proper pre-marital counseling, establishing the sanctity 
of the marriage vows—then when two people are married 
that relationship is not cast aside like we cast aside an old 
~ It rests with us as a part of our community to provide 
better and more adequate counseling service in order that 


~ you and I may look to the skilled and trained, to diagnose 


and assist us in the therapy of the happy home life. 
The American Home is worth making an effort to save. 
It is from these units that a strong nation can be preserved. 
We have spent billions of dollars in taking the atom 
apart—let us spend some time and effort to keep the home 
together.” 


Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Annual Meetings, National Council on Family Relations 
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Home Sex Education and Monogamy 


By Bernarp N. DesEnserc* 
Ohio State University 


IN OUR monogamous concep*i-on of 
marriage it is explicitly demanded that “sex expression” 
be confined to the marital relationship. There is a schizoid 
way of thinking that conceives of the sex drive as being 
related only to the act of cohabitation which in turn is an 
instinctively intrinsic aspect of spousal love. The split 
nature of this coriviction can be seen on the one hand in 
the attitude of some parents who try to train their chil- 
dren to have no “sex expression” before marriage; “sex 
expression” is recognized on the other hand as being so 
broad and prevailing as to be exploitable for profit by such 
industries as cosmetics, advertisers, motion pictures, mag- 
azines, to name just a few. 

Of course technicians in the realm of personality diag- 
nostics have recognized for a long time that sex experience 
encompasses a vastly larger field than the physical union 
of two bodies. The Freudians maintain that the libido is 
the life force. Robert '. Dickinson in reporting on 94 
cases of frigidity mentio.:s that in only 11 cases was there 
a lack of physical desire. The others who had no zest for 
coitus with their husbands had either erotic night or day 
dreams, physical attractions towards someone other than 
the spouse, or gave evidence of past auto-eroticism.! Sex- 
ual experiences and expression must be thought of as any 
behavior that is sexually stimulating. This might be even 
day dreaming about a physically attractive person. 

_ Most human beings, whether married or not, have 

some indications of an erotic drive. All such manifesta- 
tions, feelings, thoughts, overt action, taken in toto to 
date, for one individual make up that individual's present 
sex pattern. In ignoring this larger area of sexual life and 
contending that the only expression of the physical drive 
is in marital love, some parents have made it very difficult 
for young people to contain intercourse within the scope 
of every-day marital love. 

It is not easy adequately to describe the concept of 
married love. However, it usually has elements of a warm 
emotional feeling, respect, some mutua! dependencies, 
similar interests, and a good many goals projected into 
the future which involve the participation of both parties 
and make for a process of mutual identification. If two 
people find their lives so entwined, then they will en- 
_ deavor to satisfy each other in numerous ways and 
among these will be the satisfaction of the sex drive. It 


ent Jobe Cuber for reading this paper 
Dickinson, Robert L., and Lara Beam, A Thousand Marriages, 
FP The William & Wilkins Company, 1932, p. 109. 


is just this right and proper aspect of marital love that 
separates it from the kind of drive that is built into form 
by the customary process of home sex education. Of 
course, married love is not the same for all people, and 
neither is sex training the same in all homes. 

There is nothing “natural” about erotic behavior. The 
lower vertebrates may have a biological, seasonal or peri- 
odic drive, that makes sex largely a physiological process, 
but, as Georgene Seward indicates,? the higher level of 
vertebrates have greatly modified this biological periodic 
need by training and experience. Man can now partici 
pate in physical relations at any time of the year or month. 
This is because man has the ability to symbolize his feel- 
ing and emotional states. He can carry with him psychic 
processes that when stimulated by the proper referent 
activate his glandular and his nervous system. It is this 
ability of man that makes his present sex pattern so 
largely a product of all of his past sexual and also per- 
sonality experiences. Just as any kind of sensation serves 
to modify the dynamic process of the personality (even 
though adjustments are too small to detect easily by 
present measures) so any sex activation has some force in 
creating the sex pattern. 

Parents often consider “sex education” as being a unit 
of information that is given out to the child at the time of 
adolescence, or the late teens, or the middle twenties, or 
at the time of marriage. Yet, sex training is expected to 
help create attitudes and build emotions that are pointed 
towards monogamous sex life in marriage. That means 
that as the attitudes and emotions are developing a con- 
scious direction should be given to them. If the adult 
waits till adolescence or later before giving any attention 
to this kind of education, then it will be found that a foun- 
dation of sexuality has already been built into the young 
person's feeling states. Education is always taking place. 
The parent may: delay this part in the schooling. “he 
child however will be learning from other sources. 

Parental education of the child is a co-operative process 
which starts when the father and mother make any at- 
tempts to direct the child’s actions. This of course is in 
the first few days and weeks of life. It is then that the 
child is making gropings towards some control! over his 
world. Every inkling of information becomes education. 
This process of learning and of modifying behavior will 
continue throughout the life of the organism. Intimations 


2 Seward, Georgene H., Sex and the Social Order, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946, p. 94- 
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of learned behavior are when the child finds that crying 
and other sign language becomes a means of communicat- 
ing likes or dislikes. This is at about four weeks of age. 
He begins to reach with his eyes indicating that intel- 
lectual and sensory co-ordination is beginning. By eight 
weeks he likes to follow movement and seems to enjoy 
seeing people. By the age of four months, the infant 
begins clumsily to stick a finger into the food and to try 
to feed himself. Much learned behavior has gone 
into this act.? During this time the child has made great 


strides in picking up signs of approval and disapproval 


from his mother and father. From them he learns many 
insights into the negative and positive features of his en- 
vironment. 

From this time on the child is exploring and finding 
out about his universe. He starts with the faculties that 
he can begin to co-ordinate and control: his mind, his 
eyes, his tongue, his hands. With these he asks questions 
and secures answers. When he touches a hot stove he 
finds himself burnt, and this negative answer means that 
he will not touch the hot stove again. Education was 
very rapid on this item. It may have received no parental 
instruction what-so-ever. 

At this age, explorations are pretty much random. 
Habit patterns which are by no means set are in their 
very formative stages. Some trends*towards repetitive 
behavior will be seen much sooner than others. The hot 
stove may supply a one time conditioning process that 
_ will always be with the individual. But the child can be 
burnt in other ways. Extremes of parental approval or 
disapproval can have a disproportionate effect. Thus the 
young person may imitate or may reject maternal or 
paternal suggestion, and both conditions will. become a 
part of his personality. 

At a very early age, the sex pattern has its genesis. 
Urinalysis shows that there is a progressive increase of 
the sex hormane- according to age and general physical 
conditions reaching a peak at puberty. This means that 


towards undirected physical expression. If the child has 
no such recognizable desires by the time it reaelits adoles- 
cence this is a pretty good indication that repressions have 
taken place somewhere alongthe line. 

The infant begins to explore its universe as soon as it 
can co-ordinate its faculties. With better control over its 
muscular activities the infant includes a searching of its 

own body in its general quest. If it plays with its toes 
the parents are apt to find the child, “cute.” If it plays 
with its genitals the child may find its random behavior 
inhibited by the parents who draw the child’s attention 


York, Harpe and Brother, 


Publishers, 1943, Part 
Ducurtances” Arercan Journal of 87, 


to this part of the body in a negative way. If the child 
found himself punished every time he played with his 


toes he would probably get a complex about his feet. 


He would have some emotional feelings attached to them 
that gave the feet a special significance. Continuing with 
a verbal exploration of his world the child will ask 
countless questions and eventually hit on one that has 
for the adult some erotic connotation. Just as the child 
reacts with fear when his mother screams, “snake,” so 
will the child react sensitively when his parents answer 
his sex questions with evasion or emotion. Most children 


- by the time they are ready for school have found out from 


the attitudes of their parents that there is something very 
special and quite wrong about anything having to do with 


sex. 
Even if the child escapes this first sexual baptism he is 
exposed to an almost continual barrage of external in- 
fluences from countless sources. Again at the ages of 
five or six or seven he passes through another self- 
exploratory period. By this time he may have learned to 
hide such habits from his mother and father. From then 
on he is in contact with another force of education, other 
children. These of course he may have encountered at a 
much earlier age. From them he hears off color words, 
stories, jokes, and he gets attitudes and practice from them 
that sets sex apart as something that must be whispered 
or tried in dark places. Rapport with one’s parents at 


this time is crucial. It is now that the child can compare 
the information given by them with that which he gets 


from others. If the child’s elders have evaded the issue 


~ of sex education until the youngster begins school, then 


rapport will be much harder to establish. At this time the 
conflict between sex taboo and sex pleasure begins to 
take shape. 

It sometimes appears that a “conspiracy of silence” 
hangs over all questions concerned with sex. Nobody 
bothers to understand that the child does not know all of 
the answers. He may feel timid about asking questions 
or realize that he will be punished if he does. Yet, gang 
education goes on implanting emotions of secrecy, for- 
biddingness, and yet, spice. By the time the boy is 
in his teens, he is likely to feel that any sexual behavior is 
awful and sinful and at the same time, desirable. He 
knows that limits are set at home for telling indelicate 
stories. He has learned to relish some “indecent” lustful 
experiences, ribald language, perhaps auto-eroticism. 
Growing older, he may learn that it becomes a mark of 


gang status to brag about feats of amour. Even though — 


his accomplishments have been quite tame he is apt to 


_ dress them up so that he seems to be a veritable Studs 


Lonigan. 
Implementing the forbidden in sex pattern is the patho- 


logical treatment that sex is given by front page news arti- 
cles, by the movies, and novels. The daily publications 
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aie the child long before adolescence has glandular stirrings 


"do not speak of healthy marital coitus. Instead they head- 


line carnal crimes and divorce. At present a wave of 
such crimes seemingly sweeps the country. Delinquencies 
with no such characteristics are “jazzed-up” to appear as 
though they are. The fifth divorce of any well known 
Hollywood star gets more front page space than news 


from the United Nations. 


Another influence helps to make sexual matters not 
quite right. This is the proximity of the excretory organs 
to the genitalia. Some parents think of defecation as an 


indecent necessity. Toilet training often emphasizes that . 


toilet conduct is to be shrouded with secrecy and is 
somehow nasty and wrong. Lewd anecdotes and those 
concerned with defecation all go under the title of “smut.” 

Psychic experiences creating their portion of the sex 
pattern are likely to stress forbidden and off-color objects. 
At the’same time there is a gradual maturing and increase 
of the androgen and estrogen sex hormonal flow. If the 
young person has any noticeable libidinous drive it may 
be focused upon tabooed conduct. This could be true for 
overt action and for attitudes and desires. Our culture 
provides little other real release for unmarried and vir- 


Sexual yearnings before marriage are many times self cen- 
tered. Many young men and women first have a platonic 
love and then physical attraction develops. It is often the 
other way around. Through curiosity, or because of a 
felt need of some kind the person seeks gratification. But 
it is often self-gratification whose primary concern is not 
that of pleasing a partner or showing affection. The lust- 
ful affair may be prized in itself. Many bachelor living 
groups have a telephone list of girls who are available in 
the sense that they will be physically co-operative with 
almost anyone who will take them out. Such a list 
sometimes becomes the cherished possession of the single 
man. When the male wants lascivious consummation he 
may contact this list instead of dating a respected and 
liked girl friend. This practice is not uncommon. Many 
young men will explain, “Oh I wouldn't do that with a 
nice girl.” Thus there can be a distinction drawn between 
the available girl and the girl with whom sensual activity 
is not considered right. The sensual activity may only be 
a mild form of petting. The available girl is used not to 
provide her with recreation but to let the man have sexual 
pleasure. The double standard still exists to the extent 
that the man may have more freedom before marriage than 
the woman. Allowable freedom for the man may be with 
a girl who is not the marriageable type. Implications are 


two: the man tends toward self centered sex gratification; 


physical experiences are apt to be thought of with a girl 
who is not quite the home girl type. 

It is a not uncommon opinion from students in marital 
classes that a man should have intercourse experience 
before marriage so that he can bring this “know-how” to 


the nuptial bed. In acquiring this knowledge however, 
the man is likely to have learned physical techniques that 
emphasize his own indulgence. It is liable to have been 
an occasional release that is in the nature of a glandular- 
psychic purge. There has been little association between 
this lewd behavior and sympathy, companionship, and 
identification with a loved personality. Because of this 
conditioning towards the taboo, coarseness instead of 
tenderness becomes the desideratum. The nuptial bed 
may at first be invested with a taboo but as the marriage 
loses its novelty and becomes the accepted manner of 
living, this very properness begins to destroy the aspect 


- of the forbidden. In this degree coitus in marriage may 


lose a certain attractive tang of immorality. 

From the sex pattern which stresses self-gratification 
and adventure can be born a quest for variety. Continued 
relations with one person can become commonplace. 
New experiences are needed to jade the appetite for 
sexuality. If the novel can be comprised within the 
husband-wife exchange then all may go well. If, however, 
the need for variety is strong and the ability of the 
spouse to’ satisfy it is weak then there may be a quest 
for new “sex-persons.” Any spouse finds it difficult to 
compete with the stimulations that arise from new con- 
quests. Modern American marriages seem to be built 
around a cult of convenience, happiness, companionship, 
and romance. If sex delight is lacking then these factors 
are frustrated. 

This quest for the new and different can lead to homo 
sexual desires. Probably these should not be considered 
true inversion but more of a searching for stimulating 
sensations. There may be no overt behavior but the 
feeling itself can be enough to cause some resistance to 
spousal satisfaction. 

Another survival of the traditional home repressive 
sex education is that one partner may crave more sophis- 


ticated sex techniques than the other. That is, one partner 


requires union and foreplay in a manner that repulses the 
mate. Being repulsed, the pleasurable aspects of the act 
become lessened and frigidity might even deveiop. If the 
two are primarily egocentric then the couple may find 
themselves sexually “incompatible.” 

There are many other pathogenic symptoms that are 
created by repressive sex education. Among these are 
fear and feelings of guilt. This paper is, however, not 
directly concerned with such manifestations. 

Parental sex education has usually not emphasized the 
healthy side of marital sex relations. It has fixated on 
“don'ts.” Few parents have been able to create a home 
curriculum designed to present the way in which the sex 
factor serves to build a closer combination in marriage of 
respect, emotional response, mutual dependencies and a 
life time of planning and living together. Too often 
parents have tended to avoid this issue and let silence or 
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repressive measures be the sole kinds of training devices. 
_In this way, the swing of education goes on without 
parental advice. By the time the child is in the first 
few years of school he is likely to have a strong dose of 
education at street corner level. “Smut” and the salacious 
become the training for marriage. 

If one operates within a monogamous framework the 
problem should be faced that our modern American cul- 
ture tends to create individual sex patterns that are aimed 
primarily at self-gratification of a somewhat off-color and 
forbidden desire. Holding the monogamous ideal, the sex 
pattern in taking this turn then becomes a pathological 
need. It is pathological because the conjugal bond is too 
proper and too legitimate to satisfy the off-color sex pat- 
tern that is created by the kind of sex home education 
that is traditionally taught. ~ 

In teaching classes in Factors of Successful Marriage 
and in The Modern Family it is evident that the kind 
of inadequate sex education which has been described 

is the introduction to the sex life that many college age 
people have received. 

It is possible to overcome the maleffects of such an 
introduction in the same way that an important personal- 
ity trait is changed. Behavior is adjusted because of the 
realization that it is blocking more fundamental needs. 
In this case the urge for variety andthe forbidden may be 
inhibiting the attainment of successful home life. 

Clearly seen marital love in its fuller ramifications may 
be able to motivate a reorientation of the sex pattern. 
This insight must be focused on psychological returns. 


While life goals are not alike for everybody there can be 
strong attractions to single persons from the marital 
relationship. It can offer warm.emotional feelings given 
and received, respect, mutual dependencies and interests, 
and an inner life built around the past, present, and 
future, in which the partner plays a positive and necessary 
role. 

Past disrupting erotic needs can be reconditioned in 
marriage if one accepts the greater good that comes from 
a successful marriage. It is necessary that the husband 
and wife pay the fullest attention to each other's personal- 
ity and sensual needs. Best adjustment will probably be 
reached if both partners attain a state of mind of trying to 
gratify the partner. One may have to accept slowly new 
techniques, the other may have to curb demands for the 
time. If extramarital sexual affairs are indulged in to 
please the urge for variety then the process of recondi- 
tioning is set back. It becomes more difficult to enjoy 
the long and dependable connubial state. 

A home culture which discourages.all talk of the normal 
sex act in marriage does not properly educate its young 
for that event. The present home training that most 
young men and women have received coupled with the 
education that is acquired from the streets and the gang 
do not build a sex pattern that associates the maturing 
biological and psychological desire with the long term 
affectional companionship and dependability of marriage. 
Rather, sex expression has been created into a need for 
taboo sensations. This makes it difficult to be contained 
in marriage. 


National Conference on Family Life 


110 major national organizations have joined in a call, 


for a National Conference on Family Life to be held at the 
White House on May 6, 7 and 8, 1948. Such a conference, 
assembling for the first time in the nation’s history, will 
make possible a searching inventory of ‘thé tiany prob- 
lems facing the family and an effort to reach a widely 
representative agreement on future voluntary action 
toward their solution. 

The Board of Directors of the Conference is headed by 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Pictures Associa- 
tion of America, with Boris Shishkin, economist of the 
American Federation of Labor, serving as vice chairman. 
Plans for the Coulee: 
ence are now being made. — 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Shishkin, President Tru: . 


man expressed his “wholehearted concurrence in the 


to'such a conference as you are planning the courtesy of 
the White House, as a place of meeting and as evidence 
of my official and personal interest,” he said. 

The organizations which joined in the request to the © 
President that this Conference have his attention have a 
combined membership of over forty million people. They 
include educational, health, legal, youth, social service, 
business and labor organizations, women’s clubs, and 
religious groups of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths. 
- Outstanding professional and governmental personnel 
comprise the Technical Advisory Committee, headed by 


Dr. Ernest G. Osborne of Columbia University. Mrs. 


C. H. L. Pennock will act'as Secretary. For further in- 
formation on program plans write, National Conference 
on Family Life, 10 East goth Street, New York City, 16. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations.—The 1947 
Annual Meeting is being held at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City over Thanksgiving week-end, November 
28, 29, 30, 1947. This is a working conference at which 
programs in the various states and regions will be re- 
ported, national committees discuss and activate on-going 
projects, and reports of activities strengthening family 
life in other countries are discussed. Clear local arrange- 
ments with professor Dora Lewis, Hunter aay New 
York City. 


New England Council ‘on Family Relations.—On | 


October 23, 194'7, the New England Council on Family 
Relations met to adopt a constitution, elect officers, and 
make plans for the future. More detailed reporting 
promised later. 

Southern Council on Family Relations.—Meetings of 
the Southern Council on Family Relations are being 


planned for late February or early March, 1948, reports 
Dr. Marion B. Smith, president. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations —Dr. Ruth 
Jennings ‘spoke at a meeting on October 17, 1947 on 
“Socio-Drama as a Method of Education,” according to 
a report received from Mary Fontaine. 


Alabama Committee on Family Relations.—Organiza- 
tional plans are being laid in connection with the Third 
Mobile Family Life Institute to be held in late February 
or early March. Elizabeth Carmichael of the University 
of Alabama, and George Douglas of Montevallo are in 
charge. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Co-sponsored a 
luncheon presenting Evelyn Duvall with the Indiana 


_ State Conference on Social Work on November 8, 1948. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations—Iowa’s sixth 
annual conference was held on the Iowa State College 
campus August 9. The first since the war, the program 
‘was set up to facilitate progress reports of programs 
under way in Iowa communities and to become ac- 
quainted with Iowans of good will working in the family 
field. Dr. Evelyn Duvall of the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations welded the Conference into a working group 
in her morning sessions and Dr. Ralph Ojeman of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station followed in the after- 
noon with a work session aimed at outlining the following 
objectives of the Iowa Conference for the years ahead: 


1.. To assemble outstanding case 
in family life programs. 


2. Toact as an exchange for ideas, approaches, new theories. 
3. Tointerpret research. 
4. To furnish channels of communications—reading-radio-personnel 
to professional groups. 
5. To encourage educational institutions to train people for family 
life, including public schools. 
6. To recommend increased training for individuals engaged in 
Family Relations by offering fellowships. 
7. To enlist lay cooperation by community publicity (editors of 
local papers and radio editors). 
8. To consider conducting a family life demonstration center in 
selected counties in Iowa. 
9. To consider recommendations for clinics for adjustment of 
marital relations. 
Dr. Manford H. Kuhn of the State University of lowa 
addressed the conference at the luncheon meeting on 


“What is Happening to the American Family.” Newly 


elected officers for 1948 are H. Lee Jacobs, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Fort Dodge, president; 
Ralph Ojeman, State University of lowa; Myrtle Main- 
quist, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines; and C. H. 
Becker, president of Wartburg College, Waverly as vice- 
presidents; Ralph Smiley, M.D., Mason City, and Mrs. 
C. R. Eliason of the Women’s Division of the lowa 
Farm Bureau, Letts, members of the Executive Commit- 
tee; and Reuben Hill, Iowa State College, secretary- 
treasurer. Committee personnel responsible for the con- 
ference were Mattie Pattison, local arrangements; Myrtle 
Mainquist, memberships; Pauline Dudley, registration; 
Annette Inman, luncheons; Elizabeth Mitchell, hostesses; 
Donald Murphy and Virginia Peterson, publicity, and 
Reuben Hill, program. Presiding at the meetings were 
H. Lee Jacobs, Paulena Nichell and Louise Rosenfeld. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations.—Follows its 
successful reorganization meeting in Ames with plans 
for a meeting in Fort Dodge, Iowa, on April 8, 194’. 
Rev. H. Lee Jacobs of Fort Dodge, president of the Iowa 
Conference, and Professor Reuben Hill of Iowa State 
College are in charge. 

Michigan Conference on Perit Relations. —President 
Arthur E. Wood announces a meeting of the Michigan 
Conference on November 7 in the Rackham Building in 
Ann Arbor. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations—The new Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of: H. W. Nisonger, presi- 
dent; Esther Vreeland, vice-president; Lelia Massey, 
secretary; and John Cuber, Mrs. George Nelson, Lucille 
Pepoon, Ruth Rustad, Lucille Wallace and Anna Budd 
Ware. An Advisory Committee of twenty-five has been 
set up. 
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Wisconsin Council on Family Relations.—Meets in 
connection with the Wisconsin Welfare Conference in 
Milwaukee in November, according to Svend Riemer. 


Meetings and Events 


American Institute of Family Relations.—Nine Sem- 
inars for Autumn, 1947, are announced by Paul Popenoe, 
director, from the new headquarters at 5287 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. 


Ann Arbor Marriage Series. —The University of Mich- 


igan is holding a series on marriage for students through 
the Fall, 1947. Margaret Mead, Ernest Osborne, and 
Evelyn Duvall are guest lecturers. 


Atlanta Sponsors Marriage Class.—The YMCA of 
Atlanta, Georgia is sponsoring a lecture class on “Youth 
and Marriage Today” in early 1948. 


Baltimore, Ohio Workshop.—A three day discussion . 


series and workshop on When You Marry was held in 
Baltimore on November 3, 4, and 5, 1947. Sponsored by 
the YWCA, the YMCA, the YMHA, the YWHA, 


and the Baltimore Chapter of the American Association . 


of Group Workers, the institute was under the leadership 
of Evelyn Millis Duvall. je? 


Battle Creek Schools—The Battle Creek, Michigan 


Schools devoted the week of October 20 to a series of — 


assemblies and consultations with Evelyn Duvall. 

Child Study Association of America.—Courses, lec- 
tures and conferences for parents of children of all ages, 
leaders and the general public are announced for the 1947- 


West 57th Street, New York City. 


Child Study Association of Baltimore.—Dr. L. Kathryn 
Dice has been appointed executive director. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Series. —A series on “Men, Women, 
and Marriage” is being offered by the Cincinnati, Ohio 
YWCA in January and February 1948. et 


Desenport, lows’ The 


Church, Davenport, Iowa, where Alfred Nickless is 
minister, is holding a series of lectures on marriage 
through the Fall, 1947. Speakers include: Reuben Hill, 


Alfred Nickless, Harold Bowman, Dr. Bertha Shafer, 


S. M. Duvall, and Parke Johnson. 


Erie Social Hygiene Association.—Distributes an at- 
tractive four page mimeographed guide to marriage, called 
“When You Marry.” ae 

Grand Rapids Series on Marriage-—-Harry Edgren, 
Sylvanus Duvall, and Evelyn Duvall were among the guest 


lecturers at the Grand Rapids Series on marriage this fall. 


Indianapolis Schools.-—Arsenal Technical High School 
in Indianapolis offers a course in education for family | 
living with When You Marry by Duvall and Hill used as 
text and outline for the course. Mr. Behlmer is the 
teacher. 


Lincoln Family Life Institute —The Annual Family Life 


- Institute of Lincoln, Nebraska was held on November 


11, 12 and 13 with Drs. Bowman, Duvall and Hill as 
leaders. Katherine Maurer was program chairman. 

Methodist Publishing House——New Visual materials 
for parents’ groups on “Do You Know Your Adoles- 
cents?” are available as film strips (script written by 
James Lee Ellenwood) at nominal rentals through the 
Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

National Mental Hygiene Foundation—A second 
series of transcribed radio programs is available for local 
sponsoring agencies. Several of the plays deal with family 
adjustments. Inquiries may be addressed to the Foun- 
dation, 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia. : 

Philadelphia Friends.—A Family Institute on Religious 
Growth held in June, 1947 had classes held simultane- 
ously for children and their parents. 


Rhode Island Series—YMCA of Providence, Rhode . 
Island is offering a course on “Youth and Marriage” 
through the fall beginning with October 18, 1947. 


Richmond, Virginia Has New Counseling Service.— 
A new counseling service operated by the Richmond 
Area Community Council is announced as Richmond's 
first community effort to halt the rising divorce rate 
through preparation for marriage. 

Saskatchewan Schools—For the first time a al 
course in family life education is being taught in Saskatch- 
ewan schools. The course this fall is announced as a first 
step toward a program in sex education in the schools. 

Springfield Marriage Series —Four lectures and discus 
sions on “Education for Marriage” sponsored by the 
Springfield, Illinois Council of Churches, the YMCA 
and the YWCA, were offered during October, 1947. - 
Drs. Evelyn Duvall, B. F. Timmons, A. H. Steinhaus, and 


Mrs. Arthur Hillman were the speakers. 


Syracuse Institute —The YWCA of Syracuse and Syra- 


* cuse University are co-sponsoting a three day institute 


with Evelyn Duvall, October 29, 30, and 31, 1947. 


Toledo Family Life Program.—The Toledo Council 
of Churches and the Toledo Family Lite Association are _ 


joining forces on December 8, 1947 to bring Evelyn Duvall 


marital counseling, followed by an open ——- 
sored by the Family Life Association. 
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University of California——Noel Keys announces 
“Youth and Marriage” lectures one night each week in 
each of four places: Oakland, Sacramento College, Davis 
State Agricultural College, and the Berkeley campus. 


University of Illinois YMCA.—Courses being offered 


this fall include one on “Love and Marriage in a Changing 
World,” one on “Guiding Children’s Growth,” a leader- 
ship training course, and a course for men baby sitters! 
Dr. Katharine Taylor is the leader. 


Waterbury, Connecticut Programs.—The Waterbury 
Society for Mental Hygiene is sponsoring programs for 
high school students and young adults on personal and 
social relationships, with Evelyn Duvall as guest speaker, 
in early December, 1947. 


Recent Publications 
The American Family Type.—If there is any modal type 


of family in America, it is the semipatriarchal form in 
which a dominant husband “brings in the bacon” and a 


submissive woman plays a traditional wife-and-mother | 


role. Childrearing and homemaking are primarily the 
responsibility of the wife, whereas the business contacts 
and political activities of the family remain within the 
husband's province. This arrangement, midway between 
the familistic-patriarchal and the person-centered demo- 
cratic family, is constantly being challenged by insurgent 
mothers who rebe! against the confining role of wifeand- 
mother and by a few fathers who feel strongly that it 
takes two to make a home! In spite of the dissidents it is 
our impression that the family form is stabilizing temporar- 
ily, at least, at this point on the continuum. Reuben 
Hill, American Journal of Sociology, September 1947, 
Pp. 129. 

British Delinquents—Those who appear before the 
Juvenile courts seem to fall roughly into three categories. 
They are there either because there are not sufficient out- 
lets for the natural spirit of adventure among boys which 
they would normally find in the youth organization; or 
else because the home environment is so unsatisfactory as 
to make it extremely. difficult for them to grow up 
healthy in either mind or body; or because they present 
psychopathic problems, which may or may not be due to 
the war. With the improvement of housing, the ex- 
pansion of youth work and the provision of more child 
guidance clinics, the outlook for the future, though it will 
present for several years most difficult problems is by no 
means hopeless. Basil L. Q. Henriques, Social Service 
Digest, June 1947, p. 12. 


‘Good Housekeepers Are Scarce.—Really first-class 
housekeepers are few and far between, if the results of a 
survey in a government housing project near Los Angeles 


are any indication. The average man would have only 
one chance in twenty to marry such a housekeeper. In 
fact, he has only about a fifty-fifty-chance to get one who 
is even good. Omitting the-naval personnel and taking 
the 351 other families, 5% were rated as excellent, 40% 
as good, 43% as fair, and 12% as poor. Fhe population 
of this housing project was drawn from many parts of 
the United States. If the findings from this small sample 
are representative of any considerable section of the 
nation’s homes, they suggest that the standards of attain- 
ment in home-making are not favorable to sound family 
life. They reflect little credit on either parents or public 
schools, who should have taught young people “how to 
live.” Paul Popenoe, editor, Family Life, September 1947. 


The Modern Mother's Dilemma.—Motherhood is a 
vital and satisfying experience in its various aspects. In 
modern times, however, it is not normally an all-consum- 
ing or final experience. It does not last for the rest of 
life. Yet we have no socially approved or directed out- 
look for the many years that most mothers survive their 
children’s dependence upon them. If as a people we once © 
recognize these facts and their implications, we shall be 
ingenious enough to work out solutions. We must plan 
for woman an education that will give her the skills and 
understandings to help her with her distinctive tasks as 
a mother. And we must at the same time provide a 
bridge from the necessarily restricting period of her pre- 
occupation with the children to her mature years as a 
full participant in the life of her times. Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, Child Study, Summer-Fall, 1947, p. 103. 


Parent and Child Develop Together.—It is true, that 
like every human being, parents too have their own 
psychological problems and also that the parent who is 
most free of inner difficulties is likely to handle her chil- 
dren’s with most wisdom. However, the statement that 
there are no problem children, only problem parents, 
grossly underestimates the ordinary developmental diffi- 
culties of. children. Instead, therefore, of directing our 
attention to possible faulty approaches which the parent 
may have made because of her own difficulties, we prefer 
to attempt to show her the'child as an entity with a per- 
sonality of his own, his own troubles, problems and pleas- 
ures, believing that the more we succeed in enriching 
her knowledge about the child's instinctual and emotional 
development, the more she will get the necessary emo- 
tional detachment from him thus improving her relation- 


_ ship to him and so adding to her power to undertake the 


subtle task of character training. Margaret Ruben and 
Ruth Thomas, Health Education Journal, July 1947, p. 
124. 

Parent Education.—Perhaps the major task of parent 
education is to try to restore the confidence of parents. 
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They need the reassurance that while immense resources 
of new knowledge and understanding, new agencies and 
professions are available for their assistance, their basic 
functions as parents have not been taken away. Indeed, 
today as never before, we recognize how crucial and sig: 
nificant the parent-child relationship is and that its 
creative value depends upon the kinds of feelings parents 
and children have for each other. If there is to be any 
mental health in our society, it must be provided not by 
psychiatrists and psychologists and social workers but 
by parents in the home. The way parents care for and 
rear babies and children, provide their basic security and 
protection, help them to accept the many denials and 
requirements of social life, will foster or jeopardize whole- 
some sane personality development. Parent education 
therefore offers our most promising approach to mental 
health, the prevention of disturbed personalities instead 
of their diagnosis and therapy. A realization of their own 
vital role in providing children with their simple but basic 
needs in the home and the family may give men and 
women renewed confidence in themselves as parents. 
Lawrence K. Frank, Child Study, Summer-Fall, 1947, p. 
106. 


Psychotherapy and Religion.—To my mind it is now 
clear that all that acts in psychotherapy are properly part 
and parcel of religion and should be adequately under- 
stood and dealt with by the clergy. The only exception 


ADJUSTING THE JEWISH CHILD 
TO HIS WORLD 
by 
Dr. SAMUEL H. MARKOwITz 
Excellent material on basic Jewish attitudes 
and simple Jewish home observances. Mimeo- 
_ graphed, $1.00 per set of nine pamphlets. In- 
dividual pamphlets 15¢ each; set of nine 
Leaders’ Guides also available at same price. 


THE JEWISH FAMILY IN THE 
WORLD TODAY 


by 
MARGARET MARK 
BERNARD STARKOFF 
Designed to assist Jewish parents in reorient- 
ing themselves and their children in today's 
world. Printed, 32 pages, 50¢. 
. Published by the National Federation of 


Temple Sistershoods, Merchants Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


to this occurs in somatic medicine, where treatment of 
the somatic condition is properly and rightfully the con- 
cern of the physician and surgeon. My own personal be- 
lief is that psychotherapy should be a prime consideration 
in religion. It escaped because of a preoccupation on the 
part of the minister with morals, philosophy, and short- 
cuts to Heaven. In brief, I would charge that the clergy 
have allowed themselves to be diverted from their proper 
place in our present culture, and that they are not ade- 
quately meeting a very real human problem which society 
legitimately expects them to handle. Carney Landis, 
Journal of Pastoral Care, September 1947, pp. 24, 26. 


A Scientist Looks at Marriage.—Nothing is more 
fundamental to the family than marriage. There is a psy- 
chological reason why marriage is needed now as much, or 
more, than it has been needed at any time in recent 
history. A person feels that he needs a home base. Where 
is home? It used to be the house you lived in, the com- 
munity in which that house was located, where your 
friends and your family stayed. Under conditions of 
modern life we change our place of residence. The home 
base changes. Where does one then belong? Where 
one’s husband, or one’s wife is, that is where home is— 
that is about all one means by home in our neonomadic 
world. The need for the close, harmonious, stabilizing 
effect of marriage remains as strong, or stronger, than 
ever before. Thus, while a freedom has come to make 
marriage temporary, we retain full opportunity to have 
marriage for life. A permanent marriage now becomes a 


+ moral achievement of free men and women. Arthur H. 


Compton, Journal of Home Economics, September 1947, 
pp. 388, 389. 

Some Radio Statistics—Thirty-six million homes, or 
93 percent of a!l American homes, have radios totalling 
52 million. One out of every three families have two 
radios. One dut of five families bought a new radio in 
1946... . Each family having a radio spends 3 hours and 
45 minutes per day listening to it... . From a report by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Youth Leaders Digest, 
June, September 1947, p. 339. 


Women Must Extend Their Horizons.—The horizon 


_of the homemaker in the days of bustles and “stays” was 


bounded by the four walls of her home. Even in the 
days of our own mothers, life was bounded on the north 


‘by “What shall I get to eat,” on the south by “What shall 


I wear,” on the east by “What John thinks,” and on the 
west by “What the children said or did.” Now, whether 
she likes it or not, the homemaker has become a citizen of 
the world. Though the home is still the center of that 
world it is no longer the circumference. Time was when 
the individual homemaker believed that by tending to 
her job she could make her home a little island of good- 
ness. Now she knows that no matter how clean she may 
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keep her own floors the grime and dirt of the community 
can be tracked in from the outside. She is obliged to take 
time to do some community housekeeping for the sake of 
the home itself. We are now citizens of a small and 
wholly interdependent society. What we do and how we 
live is conditioned by economic and political events all 
around the world. Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Journal of 
Home Economics, September 1947, p. 391. 


Personal Notes 


Harold T. Christensen, formerly of Logan, Utah, has 
gone to Purdue University to head up the Sociology 
Departinent and assist in developing a marriage and 
- family program on the campus. 


T. D. Eliot has returned from Oregon and is teaching a 
course in Sociology of the Child at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as a part of his work there. 


Stephen W. Mamchur is teaching courses in “The Fam- 


ily” and “Marriage and Family Problems” at Wayne 


University. 
Elberta Martin, formerly of Arkansas, is now director 


of Home and Family Life for the Brazosport Independent 
School District in Freeport, Texas. 


Katharine M. Maurer announces a coordinated course 
on personal adjustment, marriage, and family life at the 
University of Nebraska as a first offering in general edu- 
cation cutting across departmental lines. 


Professor Ernest Osborne of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University has returned from a year in China and is 
now Program Coordinator for the forthcoming National 
Conference on Family Life in Washington, D. C., in 
May, 1948. 


Passing of Leaders in the Field 
James S. Plant, M.D., director, Essex County, 
New Jersey Juvenile Court died at his home in 
Newark on September 7, 1947. 


Ellsworth Huntington, famous for his interest 
in human geography and in family and other social 
relations died October 17, 194’7. 


Edward V. Pope, formerly at Temple University, now 
is with the department of child development and family 
relationships at Cornell University. 

Donald F. Schroeder has joined the staff of the Clara 
Elizabeth Fund in Flint, Michigan. 


WHEN 


For Better, For Worse . . . 


A text for marriage courses, touching on all as- 
pects of family life but dealing particularly with 
everything that leads up to, prepares for, and 

rtains to courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 
Fe treats a wide variety of subjects in an extensive 
and authoritative wey. Written in a simple, lively 
style. 464 pages. $3.00 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 


By CYRIL BIBBY 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


. A book to be read by children and younger adoles- 
cents. It gives a clear and simple description of the 
whole broad process of reproduction. Biology, of 
course, plays an important part; but tradition and 
education, social standards, and personal character 
are also shown to play theirs. The young readers are 
thus encouraged in habits of thought and attitudes of 
mind that are frank, healthy, and wholesome. 

Based on the latest scientific knowledge, the story- 
telling art of the author turns this segment of natural 
history into a delightful, as well as an educational, 
adventure for young people. 


Profusely—and delightfully !—illustrated $2.00 
Also by CYRIL BIBBY 


SEX EDUCATION: 


for Parents, Teachers, Youth Leaders 


“An honesty and sanity that is refreshing and con- 
vincing, and a grasp of available materials and tech- 
niques that bespeaks a richness of scholarship and 
experience.”—Educational Outlook 

“One of the best guides for parents and teachers 
through the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ ” 
—News Exchange (of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America) 9280 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC. 


Dept. 89-D, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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Significant Books on Human 
Relations 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE 
CHILD. An Annual. Anna Freud, Heinz Hart- 
mann, M.D., Ernst Kris, Ph.D., Managing Edi- 
tors. Vols. I and II, $7.50 each 


MODERN TRENDS IN CHILD PSYCHIA- | 


TRY. Edited by Nolan D. C. Lewis, M.D. and 
Bernard L. Pacella, M.D. Second Printing. 
$6.00 


INFANTS WITHOUT FAMILIES. By Anna 
Freud and Dorothy T. ere Paper- 
bound $1.50 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Theory, 
Case Studies, Treatment. By Kate Friedlander, 
M.D., L.R.C.P. $5.50 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


A Study of Neurotic Choice of Marriage Part- 


ners. By Edmund Bergler, M.D. Introduction 
by A. A. Brill, M.D. $2.50 


At your bookstore or at 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
227 West 13th Street — 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
Ask for free catalogue M. 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor who has been with the 
University of Illinois YMCA as a special secretary re- 
sponsible for marriage education and counseling for vet- 
erans and their wives leaves in January, 1948 to assume 
responsibility for adult education and teaching in Long 


Marriage and Divorce in Iowa 


1940—47 
(Continued from page 83) : 


Figure 4, the differences between Group I and Group V 
are given, showing that the urban counties did have a 
higher marriage rate than the most rural counties. There 
is no consistent relationship between marriage rate and 
the degree of urbanity. 

Conclusions. 1. In Iowa the rural urban differential is 


_ probably the greatest single factor affecting divorce rates. 


In general the more rural the county the lower the divorce 
rate, and the more urban the county, the higher the di- 
vorce rate. 

2. Certain areas of the state have high or low divorce 


- rates when the factor of urban rural differences is held 


constant, thus showing the effect of other factors. 

3. Secularization as measured by divorce rates is not 
proceeding at a faster rate in the rural counties than it is 
in urban counties. 

4. Very great variations occur in marriage rates be- 
tween counties, but the relationship between degree of 
urbanity and marriage cates is not as marked:as is the case 
with divorce rates. 


Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Dynamics of Learning. By Nathaniel Cantor. Foster and 
Stewart, Buffalo, New York, 1946. Pp. 282. $3.00. 
No other profession is shrouded with as much con- 

fusion and misunderstanding as Education. If in the prac- 

tice of medicine things go wrong with the use of penicillin, 
we do not advocate a return to the days of bloodletting 
and poultices. But, if in education we have difficulty with 
newer and more scientific instructional practices, some- 
body is certain to advocate a return to the three R's and 
no one seriously contends that persons with a knowledge 
of physiology, anatomy and bacteriology can or should 
practice medicine. But in education there are many 
socalled educators who believe that there is no such | 
thing as a profession of education apart from the basic 
disciplines involved. We thus have a situation in which 
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both laymen and educators contribute to the general 
confusion by continuously expressing unbelievably naive 
and one-sided prejudices, leaving the general public both 
aghast and disgusted. Into this scene of confusion a recent 
book casts a ray of illuminating analysis and scientific 


Mr. Cantor entitles his book Dynamics of Learning. It 
is a good title and it is an exceptionally good book. If the 
average reader has the impression that books on education 
are dull, he will have a pleasant surprise in store for him 
when he opens this volume. Gone are the tedious and 
endless repetitions of mechanistic psychological princi- 
ples. Absent, too, are the old bromides about learning 
and teaching. The title of the first chapter is indicative 
of what is to come: Education—the Handmaid to Reac- 
tion. Read the preface and you will want to read the book; 
read one chapter and you will want to go on to the next. 

To the author of the present volume psychiatry and 
which should be utilized in teaching. To be effective, a 
modern teacher must study his job scientifically. Progres- 
sive education is education which employs the best scien- 
tific thinking we have in regard to the learning process. 
But the author does not stop with the delineation of an 
educational theory. He illustrates his outlook by describ- 
ing actual classroom situations in which the roles of both 
teachers and students are portrayed. The reader follows 
the author with his students and literally sees learning 
take place. 

We would like to have seen a greater emphasis placed 

on community participation and upon learning by doing 
in real life situations. One has the feeling that in this 
book attention is concentrated on the classroom situation 
and its vitalization. Another book is needed which takes 
the present author's outlook and applies it more widely 
in direct participation. But Cantor has written one of the 
freshest and most dynamic documents that have appeared 
in education in a good many years. 

While Dynamics of Learning concentrates its attention 
on college teaching, it is equally applicable in principle to 
education on all levels. It should be read by all teachers 
and by laymen interested in eliminating the misunder- 
standing which now surrounds both the objectives and 
the processes of education. 


New York University 


Dynamic Mental Hygiene. By Ernest R. Groves and 
Catherine Groves. Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 1946. Pp. 559. 

The Groves’ assume that mental hygiene theory can 
best be made meaningful by bringing materials from the 
arts and sciences together in a specific context—the family. 

Part 1 seeks to bring together materials relevant to 


Ernest O. 


Just Published 


The definitive book of marriage counsel 


SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


An Authoritative Guide to Problems Related to 
Marriage from the Beginning of Sexual 
Attraction to Matrimony and the 
Successful Rearing of a Family 


Edited by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 
and ERNEST W. BURGESS, Ph.D. 


The thirty-eight authors of SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
constitute the most distinguished panel of specialists ever 
to do a book on the subject. Each has written with frank- 
ness and detail about one phase of marital relations, and 
all of the material has been integrated by Dr. Fishbein 
and Dr. Burgess for uniformity and readability. Among 
the contributing authors are the following associates of 
the National Council on Family Relations: 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


EMILY HARTSHORNE 
MUDD 


MURIEL W. BROWN PAUL POPENOE 
JANET NELSON BROWN HENRY BOWMAN 
KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


LESTER W. DEARBORN 


ROBERT L. DICKINSON, 
M.D. 


» Dr. Roy R. Grixer, Chairman, Division of Neuropsychiatry, 
Michael Reese Hospital, says: “Successful Marriage is a com- 
pletely frank and easily understandable discussion on every prob- 
lem relating té family living from courtship to the education of 
children. This book, which I highly recommend as the best I have 
read on the subject, should prevent many mistaken marriages and 
help good marriages to stick.” 


512 pages, $6.00 ¢ At your bookseller’s 
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New, revised edition 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


Roy E. Dickerson 


Here is a new, revised edition of a widely known 
and highly regarded classic for adolescents. Written 
for older teen-agers, it discusses comradeship be- 
tween the sexes, courtship, and homemaking in addi- 
tion to such topics as clean-mindedness, self-control, 
petting. Sexual physiology is dealt with in its relation 
to full development. Parents, teachers, and youth 
leaders will find this book invaluable for doing a 


necessary and vital task. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 


Now past the 50,000 mark 


WHEN YOU MARRY 


Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 


"This book is really ‘different.’ It is a new achievement .. . 
full of pictures, cartoons, and crisp, straight-from-the-shoulder 
sentences. Yet it also draws liberally upon accurate technical 
material. It has up-to-date reading li a brief directory of 
family counseling centers, ‘check yourself’ questions, and the 
Burgess-Cottrell marriage prediction scale. It brings in each 
piece of science at the right point—to answer a practical 
question.""—Joseph K. Folsom, Prof. of Economics and So- 
ciology, Vassar College, in Parents’ Magazine 


“It emphasizes the necessity of thoughtful consideration before 
marriage, of adjustments in marriage, and of the responsibili 
of parenthood. . . . The alarming increase in divorce a 
juvenile delinquency make WHEN YOU MARRY particularly 
— and timely.""—Judge Sarah T. Hughes in Dallas Times 


“This volume represents the best of its class and marks a 
new achievement in what may be called sex hygiene in its 
most inclusive sense. . . . It is best suited for reading and 
discussion at the college level, but also has meaning for high 
school groups under leade: Especially well 
done from the mental hygiene angle is ‘Common Conflicts 
in Marriage.’ ""—American Journal of Public Health 


Fully illustrated 4& pages $3.00 


GROWING INTO MANHOOD 
Roy E. Dickerson 


This standard book for boys of eleven to fifteen 
inspires them to grow up to be strong and healthy. 
In dealing with masculine physical development the 
author describes total growth and answers questions 
that arise at the crucial age of puberty. Here is the 
kind of help that boys need and parents welcome. 
GROWING INTO MANHOOD has been endorsed 
by church leaders of all denominations, by teachers, 
physicians, parents, club leaders—and read by boys 
everywhere. $1.00 


mental hygiene from biology, medicine, psychology, 
psychiatry, education, sociology, social work, law, and 
religion. Part 2 is devoted to family counseling, which the 
authors describe as the application of mental hygiene 
principles to domestic problems. Three supplements are: 
a bibliography that includes a list of journals and indexes; 
a glossary; a study outline for each chapter. 

Various sections of the book differ markedly in their 
quality and relevancy. There is an excellent summary of 
psychosomatic syndromes, largely from the Weiss and 
English point of view. Comprehensive but brief sum- 
maries of Freudian psychoanalytic and Gestalt theory ap- 
pear along side an extended treatment of the concept of 
the intelligence quotient—all quite unrelated. The chap- 
ter on Biological Aspects is especially cursory. Sheldon’s 
work on physique is favorably mentioned; his research on 
temperament (1945) is not mentioned. The works of 
Draper, Gesell, Ilg, Ribble, Bender, et al., were notable 
omissions. Conspicuously absent was material on pre- 
ventive and therapeutic endocrinology. In the section on 
counseling techniques neither the methods nor the im- 
plications of non-directive therapy or briefer course 
psychoanalysis are included. 

In general the materials are treated more than a symp- 
tom-classification point of view than from a develop- 
mental approach, e.g., the description of the neuroses was 
largely the same as appeared in the psycho-biological hand- 
books of fifteen years ago rather than regarding neurotic 
trends as forms of social role adjustment related to a given 
social-cultural context, as postulated by Horney, Kardiner, 
et al. 

Readers will appreciate the underlying wholesome 
view of life reflected throughout, and the clinical insights 
stemming from the long and diverse experience of these 
pioneer writers in the field of mental hygiene. 


Lawrence §. Bee 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Sociality in Preadolescent Boys. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 918). By Ruth Edith Hartley. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1946. Pp. 117. $1.85. 

One twelve year old boy seeks to relate himself to his 
age-mates but is unable to endure either an initial rebuff 
or attacking behavior. His response is to withdraw from 
contact or to seek the protection of an encouraging and 
permissive adult before he expresses his social impulses in 
action again. A second boy’s participation in a group is 
marked by boastful, aggressive, exhibitionistic activity 
which brings retaliation from other boys. Although he 
shows enjoyment of the situation, he makes no attempt to 
defend himself and temporarily withdraws to return with 
the same kind of behavior. 

In contrast, two other preadolescents make contacts 
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with age-mates easily and maintain them successfully. 
One boy does not welcome newcomers noticeably but 
casually includes them in activities which he initiates. 


He has a great deal of sensitivity to what is going on . 


around him and relates himself to each boy in a different 
way. Although he tends to manipulate, he has so much 
to contribute to group activity that his domination is ac- 
cepted. The other boy is primarily a follower, the “nor- 
mal boy” who acts on the basis of give-and-take so that 
his group may function. He can be expected to gravitate 
toward other boys and remain within a group as long as 
it functions. 

‘These are impressions from four case studies in a recent 
monograph on Sociality in Preadolescent Boys. Sociality, 
the impulse to be social, is present in all individuals. 
However, the desire for positively toned contact with 
one’s fellows is hampered by inner conflicts and group 
tensions which affect the modes of behavior chosen by an 
individual to express this impulse. Miss Hartley's re- 
search would seem to indicate that in the boys she studied, 
a number of factors are involved in success in social rela- 
tionship at the preadolescent level: ‘a modicum of ‘ag- 
gression” and the ability to accept it in others, sensitivity 
to the situation and responding flexibility, and willing- 
ness to go along with the other fellow. The author's 
statement that, in this culture, aggressive behavior char- 
acterizes preadolescent’s social relationships and that it is 
bound up. with success in expressing sociality, is open to 
question. Experience with other social class levels and a 
more sophisticated use of the projective techniques would 
reveal other ways of establishing an affiliative attitude. 
For example, there is the basically passive and pliable 


higher status boy, inwardly spontaneous but lacking | 


sensitivity, whose success lies in an amiable and gracious 


acceptance of warmth tcgether with native charm. 


In addition to her intensive case etudiéi, Miss Hartley 


administered a series of tests of sociality to 140 boys, ten 
to twelve years old, and compared the test performances 
of three pairs of groups, judged to represent the extremes 
of sociality. These tests show that in the impulse to be 
social, there is some consistency within each individual 
together with a degree of specific response according to 
the stimulus situation. Sociality may be expressed in two 
dimensions, extensity (number of different persons 
chosen) and intensity (number of things one would do 
with a particular choice). Three tests—Pictorial Exten- 
sity, Measure of Special Friendships, Measure of Ac- 
quaintance Volume—seem to discriminate between 
groups of boys judged to be very social and very unsocial 
in relation to their peers. Finally, popularity appears to 
have no direct relationship to desire for social contact. 

Carson McGurre © 
University of Chicago 


CHILDCRAFT 


A Complete and Authoritative Plan to 


guide a child safely 
From Infancy to Adolescence 


Now parents can have the advice of leading 
child guidance authorities at home—where 
they need it—when they need it. Now they 
can know what to expect—know what is 
normal and what is not—and what to do to 
assure their child’s best development, No 
wonder they will thank you when you tell 
them about Childcraft. 


There are 14 volumes packed with informa- 
tion and training material. Reading for the 
child’s background and mental growth—arts 
and science material illustrated profusely— 
and four essential parent guidance volumes 
—all in one set of books. 


Send for the FREE booklet, “51 perplexing 
problems solved for parents!"" and discover for 
yourself why parents are grateful when they 
learn about Childcraft. Clip and mail the 
coupon below—no obligation, of course. 


Parenis will thank you for | 
recommending Childcraft 


CHILDCRAFT, QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the booklet, “Si perplexing problems 
solved for parents.” I understand that there is 10 obliga- 
tin, 


( ) 1 would like to talk to a representative of Childcraft. 


me ) 1 would be interested in information about a Child- 
_ craft franchise. 


r---------- 
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STUDIES OF CHILDREN 


Edited by GLADYS MEYER 
Introduction by DOROTHY 
HUTCHINSON 


These are exploratory essays written by grad- 
uate students of the New York School of 
Social Work. They are based on direct ob- 
servation of children or their parents in the 
school, the day nursery, the health center, the 
children's court, and the social agencies re- 
sponsible for adoption and foster care. New 
approaches to known problems are shown and 
new channels of aid are suggested to per- 
plexed parents and children. 


November 192 pp. $2.50 


FAMILIES IN TROUBLE 


By EARL LOMON KOOS 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 


University of Rochester 
"Professor Koos has selected a significant 
problem to study, has chosen his tools with 
pains, has used them skillfully, has assayed his 
results with precision and has written them up 
with candor and simplicity. . . . The study 
concerns all the troubles experienced by 62 

w income families residing on both sides of 
a city block in New York City's East Side. For 
two years Koos shared their troubles and their 
triumphs learning things the social worker and 
minister usually couldn't reach—troubles kept 
strictly within the family, or at most shared 
with the druggist, the bartender, or the pawn- 
broker. Their own definition of a family trouble 
warrants reproduction, ‘The kind of thing hap- 
_ to you that kicks the guts out of you 

. something that really belts you one . 

a jemb j is something you aren't used to han- 
dling, and there don't seem to be eny rules 
for doing anything about it.’ . . ." Marriage 
and Family Living 
"This is not ‘just another book.’ It is a com- 
= nugget of social fact. Mr. Koos takes 

is readers on an adventure of social science 
research. . . ." Federal Probation 
. Social workers will be interested in the 
sid of his inquiry concerning the families’ 
knowledge of agencies near by, their previous 


contact with them, and their reasons for fail. 
ing to approach them in time of trouble. . . ." 
Social Service Review 


",.. holds the reader's attention from begin- 
ning to end. ee e The Social Studies 


156 pp. $2.25 


King’s Crown Press 


Columbia University New York 27 


Characteristics of Adolescence. By Dorothy Maclary 
Schnell. Burgess Publishing Company, 426 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, 1946. Pp. iv-+68. $1.00. 
Research findings on adolescence are arranged in tabu- 


lar form for easy reference. Four periods of preadolescence, 


early adolescence, middle adolescence and late adolescence 
are analyzed for physical, mental, emotional, social and 
moral characteristics in parallel columns for boys and for 
girls. The author draws most heavily on Psychology of 
Adolescence by Luella Cole and the Fortythird Yearbook, 
Part I, Adolescence, National Society for the Study of 
Adolescence, using references from some 98 sources in all. 


A Psychology of Growth. By Bert I. Beverly, M.D. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Nursing, New York, 1947. 
Pp. xv-235. $2.50. 

An outgrowth of a course given for nurses, this book is 


: also addressed to social workers, teachers, and parents. 


It is concisely and well-written and contains an abundance 
of good, illustrative clinical material. 

The trained child psychologist, however, will question 
the sources of many of the statements made, and might 
go so far as to suggest that Dr. Beverly should have sought 
a collaboratory specifically versed in the findings of de- 
velopmental psychology. It is particularly unfortunate 
that statements of doubtful validity abound in the earlier 
chapters, thus tending to throw doubt upon much of the 
excellent material contained in the book as a whole. 

The opening sentence of the text “‘life’s patterns are 
largely determined by ancestry” opens up a whole field of 
controversial matter in psychology and biogenetics which 
is further confused by the unsound and superficial treat- 
ment accorded this important issue in the chapter itself. 

The chapter on the two-year-old contains many mis- 
statements, as for example “the two-year-old cannot rea- 
son,” he has “taken full responsibility for food habits” 


_ and soon. The evaluation of nursery schools on page 35 


shows little understanding of the basic philosophy, aims, 
and procedures of this level of education. Important as- 
pects of child behavior such as eating, sleeping, and 
elimination are given incomplete and superficial treatment, 
suggesting that the author has little real knowledge of 
these areas of habit formation. 

In spite of interesting discussions of the probable etiol- 
ogy of the behavior patterns discussed, in its present 
form the book cannot be recommended for either lay or 
professional groups, except in the case of those with 
sufficient psychological training to fill in the gaps and to 


discount dogmatic generalizations. 


_ Of the many excellent child psychologies only one has_ 
been mentioned in the appended chapter bibliographies. 
Hazet M. Cusnine, Ph.D. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


To Help 
Young People Lead 
Well-Balanced Lives... 


Lester A. Kirkendall, Director of The Association 
for Family Living, Chicago, and author of SRA’s 
new Monograph, Understanding Sex, believes . . . 
the problems of sex must be met squarely .. . a 
sex education program for young people should in- 
clude the basic facts of body functions and repro- 
duction, the importance of attitudes, the consequences 

_ of behavior, and the factors that go into a happy 
marriage. 


Understanding Sex discusses these topics . . . is 
recommended as valuable assistance to teachers in 
counseling young people, to social workers, physical 
education and hygiene instructors . . . incorporates 
suggestions of physicians, educators, and students. 


Order your copies of Understanding Sex today. A special dis- 
count of 20% on 20 or more copies to the same address is 


offered. The price per copy is 75¢ ~ 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
228 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 


A statement of the basis on 
CH RI STIAN which a program of Christian 
education in family life may 
be developed. Gives a philos- 
F AMILY ophy and approach as well as 
practical guidance in recon- 
structing or improving pro- 
LI FE grams and methods. 
For professional 35c 
workers. 

ONLY ONE of a multitude of helpful publications for 

pastors, directors of religious education, and other local 

church leaders developed cooperatively by Protestant 


evangelical forces in the United States and Canada 
through the 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Send for your FREE list of other 
Council publications on FAMILY 
LIFE right away. 


203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


Gladys Hoagland Groves 


Marriage and Family Life 


Mrs. Groves, has drawn from her wealth of experience as a case worker to produce a 
practical, workable text on the elementary level that is comprehensive enough to be 
well suited to large beginning classes. It is made especially useful by the supplementary 
appendix which contains references and extensive case material. 


564 pages 1942 $3.60 


Ernest R. Groves 


Marriage—Revised Edition 


Based on the clinical experience of the author, this is a practical, comprehensive study 
of marriage problems. Because of the sensible, well-balanced approach, it has for 
years been popular as a text in college courses. Enlarged and brought up:to-date in- its 
recent revision, it still remains a standard in its field. 


671 pages 1941 $4.00 


Henry Holt and Company 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL @ooks 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology 
Textbook edition, 493 pages, $3.50 


Here isa significant book that seeks to aid young people in getting ready for marriage. It discusses in a sym- 
pathetic yet objective manner the questions they ask and the problems they face, not only in their choice of 
life partners, but also in their thinking about marriage and what it involves. Emphasis is on the normal, and an 


effort has been made to develop healthy attitudes based on sound knowledge of facts and principles. 


Your Marriage and Family Living 


By Paut H. Lanois, Dean of the Graduate 
School, State College of Washington, American 
Home and Family Series. 390 pages, $2.40 


Deals directly with the personal problems of young 


people in family relationships, dating, courtship, and 


marriage. Opening a new field of study in the high 
school curriculum, the book weaves the personal as- 
pects of marriage into a framework of its institutional 
phases, so that students are led to see marriage as a 
social concern rather than as a personal venture. 


Marriage and Family Counseling 
By Siwney E. Gotpste1n, President, National 
Conference of Family Relations ; Chairman, New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the 
Family. 448 pages, $4.00 
A guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or 
others engaged in marriage and family counseling. It 
is a complete manual on the subject, combining the ex- 
perience of the various fields and formulating a pro- 
gram based on law, medicine, psychiatry, social work, 
and ethics. ; 


Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness 
By Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University. 474 
pages, $4.50 
A study of factors making for happiness or unhappi- 
ness in marriage. On the basis of detailed information 
supplied anonymously by 792 married couples, the au- 
thor has compared the relative influence of sex factors, 
personality factors, and background upon marital hap- 
piness scores. 


Marriage and the Family 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.50 


Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written psycho- 
sociological analysis of the social interactions involved 
in finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple problems 
of marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relationship 
between parents and children. 


Marriage and the Family. A Text for a Course on 
Marriage and the Family for Use in Catholic 
High Schools 


By the Reverend Epcar ScuMieprer, O.S.B., 
Director, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 282 pages, $1.80 


Combines scientific sociological findings on the family 
with the principles and concepts of marriage as set 
forth in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian 
Marriage. Covers preparation for marriage, steps to- 
ward marriage, relationship of family members toward 
each other, etc. 


Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls 


By Lester D. Crow and ALice Crow, Brooklyn 
College. 366 pages, $3.00 


Offers a thoroughly functional treatment of the prob- 
lems and influences affecting the growing-up process, 
and applies mental hygiene principles in the form of 
suggestions to all youth leaders who live, work with, 
and guide young people. Contains lists of visual aids. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 


INTERESTING, 


INSPIRING, 


INFORMATIVE 


New Film Lectures 
for Your Group! 


6 Timely, Illustrated Talks 


These 3 new lectures are available to 
help students and Homemakers. 


_ “Talks” are included to be read as pic- 


tures are projected. Plan to use these 
important filmlectures with your group. 


1. ‘Managing the Family Income”’ 
You'll see a typical family plan a budget and 
make it work. Shows how to make a prac- 
tical money plan for your family. (83 frames) 


2. “What Shall I Wear?”’ 
Here’s the way to build a satisfactory ward- 
robe for the entire Pa Includes planning 
ahead, shopping with skill, », keeping clothes 
wearable. (70 frames) 


3. “Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit’’ 


This is a chart lecture on the who, what, why, 
when, where and how of consumer credit. 
It’s a 30 minute talk with 94 illustrations on 


the filmstrip. 


Other HFC. favorites for your use: 
these illustrated lectures have been 


HOLD FINS 


helpful and used widely in the past. 
1. “Take Time to Make Time” 


A discussion of practical ways to save time 
and energy in housekeeping. (86 frames) : 


‘2. “How Does She Do It?” 


Here you'll see the principles of time and 


that groups use “Take Time to Make Time” 
before requesting this film. (130 frames) 


3. “Buy Words’’ 
Shows attitudes, skills, Sabniques of “bet- 
ter buymanship.” The three “buy words” _— 
plan, evaluate, practice—are explained. Tells _ 
how to get more for your money. (80 frames) 


_ For complete information about film- 


strip lectures, send in the coupon. 


Department of Research MF L-i7 
Finance Corroration | 
8 919 North Michigan Avenue i. 
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